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Rap For Sale by all 

\W* are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60¢., 70c.,80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 186, per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Designer, Manufacture Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furnité Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Matt tantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing an olstering promptly attended 
to. Furniturec packed, removed and stored, 
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ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
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LADIES 


50 Cent ~~ 
MERINO SHIRTS. 


Our Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Undershirt is decidedly the 
Grandest Bar ain evef@ffered at the price. It is made 
up of very superior/fabric, good weight, and neatly 
finished, b 
ALSO 
65 cent Ladies Regular Gaff Extra Merino Vest. 

75 cent Finer Grade Fashiimed Ves. 


85 cent Ladies’ Saxony yon Shirt. 

$1 Silk-Stitched Leading né Wool Fabric Vest. 
Nore.—Our Dollar Vest is of Sapepior wool-mixed fabric, 

and the same as has been se! ling af $1.25. We also have 


lines of finer grades of both English and Domestic makes. 
Ladies’ Scarlet Wool Shirts. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 
25 ct. Shirt. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts. 
25 cents for small sizes, rising 3c. to the sizs. 


35 c.GIRLS’ SHIRT 


One lot finer grade small sizes 35 cents, rising 5c. to the 
siz-. 

Also, finer English makes, ite uding Cartwright and War- 
ner’s Merino Underwear, tor Adults and Children. 

The above prices are at Ieast 25 per cent. below former 
figures. z 4 


Men’s Merino and Wool Shirts. 


We also have in stock lines of Mens Merino Shirts as low 
as 40 cents, and up to thefinest American and European 
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12 Varieties of Ladies’ Woolen Hose. 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Woolem ali@- Cotton Hose. 
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TWELVE-CENT ZEP R. 

The twelve-cent zeptiyr is made of remarkably fine fleeced 
wool, is brilliantiy shaded in all aol@rg. is exceedingly soft 
to th- touch, and is very populagfor erocheting ant knit- 
ting purposes. It is freely used inMaling cai riage-alghans, 
shawls, sacks, gloves, leggings, @t¢. Ladies desiring to 
avoid the uss of expensive European z-phyrs. will do weil 
to examine this at Mr John M. Finn's store, S. E. Cor. Arch 
and Seventh stree's, Philadelphta. He has also in stock 
an extensive assortment of stockings, stocking yarns, and 
ladie’, gents’ and children’s merino underwear. Childr- n’s 
merino shirts, 25 cents for sma!) sizes; ladies’ merino 
shirts, a very excelient article as low as 50 cents. 


TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 


BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “First-Class goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Truck 
Siraups, Pock t-Books, etc , wholesale or retail. 

ORIENTAL TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way betw-en Eighth and Ninth 

Repairing promptly aoie, and goods called for and de- 

livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 


NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 
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China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHiNA DINNER AND TEA SETs, 
Plain and decorated, chrice styles and superior quality, 
An extensive and varied assortment of CHAMBER 
StTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plai 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefully select 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the lowest 
cash prices, Especial care aevoted to our retail depart 
ment. Particular attention given to decoration of ching 
and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets, 





Full line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated | 


Ware. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 









made to order. 
FACTORY AND B No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUB, 
EBON & MILLER, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 





OGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 


Photographing in all its branches. 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
And Bracket Lamps. 
Best Quality Silver- 
Plated Ware. 
PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
86 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


HAYES, COULTER & CO, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
Heaters, Ranges, and Slate Mantels, 
1305 Chestnut St., Pnila. 


Special atten- 
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wt: SPECIAL PROVIDENCES. 
a In the views entertained by many at the 
. present day, we can often trace the remains, 
a at least, of ideas adopted in a comparatively 


childish age of the human race. Arbitrary 
— power at the will of an individual gave form 
to the idea of God as beingsuch a ruler. But 
higher and more just views of human govern- 
ment—of government controlled by law—are 
gradually prevailing, and with them more 
.2 exalted and enlightened conceptions of the 
Supreme Being and of the immutability of 
the laws He has established for the order of 
His universe and the —" good of the 
rational beings He has made. 

Yet, we find that even among those. who 
in theory admit these more enlightened views, 
there still lingers an idea that the chain of 
sequence by which one event is linked toa 
“ preceding and succeding one, and on and 
on until the mind loses itself in the endeavor 
to trace them, that this chain is sometimes 
broken and these laws suspended on behalf 
of the temporal good, and sometimes the life 
of certain individuals. Thus, sometimes in 
regard to occurrences involving the death of 
numbers of persons, we often hear the remark 
that such an one providentially escaped. But 
what of theothers? Did they providentially 
. perish? And if so, was it, too, a special 
providence ? 

There are numerous instances recorded of 


SS 


individuals who, entirely from impressions 
made upon the mind, have avoided outward 
danger. Such impressions, though in one 
sense they may be considered special, since 
they are not theexperience of all, even of the 
good and watchful, are entirely distinct from 
what are understood as special providences. 
Some persons hold the theory that such pre- 
monitions, in regard to outward danger, are 
the result of high spirituality and watchful- 
ness as to mental feelings. Watchful attention 
to, and exercise of, any “gift,” no doubt 
strengthens and increases that gift. But a 
candid observation of character and reflection 
upon the facts: presented, without bias from 
any theory, would, I think, favor the idea 
that the capacity for being the subject of these 
premonitions, is a part of the peculiar mental 
organization of some individuals, and not 
always confined to those of great moral worth. 
It is one of the marvels in the history of 
the humaa mind how an idea, early acquired, 
retains its hold, even when every day’s ex- 
perience and observation proves its fallacy. 
When a theory, especially if venerable from 
its age, is adopted, the mind unconsciously 
appropriates every fact that seems to support 
it, while those which are adverse to it are un- 
regarded. In this we read tie history of 
superstitions. 
As far as the writer can call to mind theteach- 
ings of the blessed Jesus, they do not indicate 
that he believed in what are called special pro- 




























562 
vidences. He represents his Heavenly#ather 
as sending outward blessings, the sun and the 
rain, alike on the evil and on the good ;/aind he 
reproved those who regarded the falling of a 
tower by which multitudes were ertshed, as 
a punishment for their wickedness. 

To study, reverence and obey the laws 
established by a benificent Creator for the 
government of the outward universe, for our 
own physical frames and our intellectual 
powers, is to reap the highest possible ad- 
vantage outwardly. And in the nearer 
heartfelt approach to Him as our Father, 
through the medium of the moral and spiritual 
nature He has given us, we shall find that 
here, too, we are met by law, obedience to 
which is the highest test of love to the Law- 
giver. In this reverential love the soul rests, 
assured that all things work together for the 
highest good of those who love God. While 
we cannot trace the myriad links of that chain 
by which events are connected, we know by 
faith that there is One who sees the end from 
the beginning, and who holds both in His 
hand. 8. 

Tenth mo., 1876. 
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those which are unlike, make of us classifie 

and we think of the class rather than of the 
individuals which compose it. Thus we arg 
enabled to take a general survey of Nature 

When we speak of the mineral kingdo 
the vegetable kingdom or the animal king. 
dom, we remember that, in fact, vegetable and 
animal organisms are not distinctly separa. 
ble, and that no man knows the conditions 
necessary for the production of* either from 
their chemical components. We are also re. 
minded that the distinctions between animatg 
and inanimate matter cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon. 

Protoplasm, formed by the combination of 
so many atoms of carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitrogen, inanimate gases, exists in all 
animate forms, whether these be of the vege. 
table or the animal kingdom. Mineral com. 
pounds may be formed with exactly the same 
chemical constitution. Where does life arise, 
and whence comes its activity? The mind 
goes beyond these compounds to find that 
activity in the motions belonging to atoms of 
matter. 

The atom is understood as the material 
representative of Divine energy, the germ of 
being, and to contain, in combination with 
o'her atoms, all the possibilities of the whole 
life system. If we adopt the idea that atoms 
partake of the eternal energy of the Supreme 
Ruler of the universe, who both called them 



















































ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
Read before the Women’s Congress at its recent 
meeting in Philadelphia. 

Naturalists, without regard to their opin- 
ions on the question of evolution, unite in 
believing in the existence of an order of re- 
lationship in the animal world. To trace 
tkis order and to seek its cause is one of the 
most interesting occupations which can en- 
gage the human mind, and is one well worthy 
of honest study through life, even if but little 
apparent progress should be made therein. 

It is not possible to study animal life 
effectively without including a general knowl- 
edge of its corelated branch of vegetable life, 
nor the system of life as a whole, without 
some attention to the mineral kingdom; nor 
can either kingdom be fairly understood with- 
out due consideration of the laws which con- 
trol matter. The physicist must aid the 
biologist, and both the botanist and zoologist 
are largely dependent on their conclusions. 
Each science enriches the other, and we who 
can devote ourselves to but one, gladly ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to all who bestow 
their help. 

That Power which called us into being has 
endowed us with the desire to grasp thread 
after thread of knowledge, that we may hold 
them as clues to guide us through the laby- 
rinths of unrevealed. mysteries. We are 
obeying the dictates of the soul when we fol- 
low their leading. The faculties which dis- 
tinguish between things which are like and 









of combinations, we are prepared to consider 
the multiplicity of forms which are in exist- 
ence, and to find in them all some binding 
principle of relationship. 

Atoms, like magnets, are supposed to pos: 
sess attractive and repellant poles, and to 
retain in combination both vibrating and 
rotary motions. Atoms which are held to- 
gether by their axis of rotation are believed 
to give lines of magnetic force. Molecules, 
formed of atoms, possess similar polarities, as 
do particles and masses of matter. 

Magnetism acts end to end, and since it 
holds matter to a central axis it is a centri- 
petal force. Outer forces distribute from a 
center, and are centrifugal forces. 

Light is electro-magnetic, and may com- 
bine in itself both the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces, moving all matter on which it 
acts in accordance with these dual forces. 

The crystallizing forces, which arrange 
mineral substances in definite order accord- 
ing to the attractive and repellant polarities 
of their molecules, act so similarly to light as 
to suggest the operation either of identical or 
analogous laws. 

The vital forces which control the system 
of life, operate in harmony with light, and 
also with the crystallizing forces. Therefore 
































into being and planned for them an infinity / 
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it may be understood that the centripetal and 
centrifugal forces in nature, similarly act 
upon mineral, vegetable and animal forms. 
It may, indeed, be assumed that all forms are 
modifications of the sphere resulting from the 
action of these two classes of forces. 

The primary structural forms which are 
puilt up uader their action, are the crystal in 
the mineral and the cell in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. Mineral masses are built 
of crystal, and cells form every higher struc- 
ture in the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

Crystals are united in masses under laws 
which govern the primary forms; animate 
beings cannot escape from the action of the 
polarizing forces, although they may be 
modified by the action of the vital forces. 

In the water crystal, the main axis is per- 
pendicular to the plane of crystallization, or 
in other words, it is at right angles to the 
branches. In their plane of crystallization 
snow crystals may present a series of triangles. 
A snow crystal of six rays may be a double 
triangle. There may be twelve or more points, 
the beauty usually depending on the com- 
plexity of design. Each point has its own 
axis which governs the symmetrical disposi- 
tion of the parts, but the design is similar in 
circles of six rays each. In the crystal the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces are modified 
by molecular action. 

In the flower the essential parts, the stamen, 
istil and ovary, are in the axis of growth. 
he less important corolla diverges from the 

center, as do the rays of the snow crystal. In 
the fruit, the line connecting the stem and 
blossom ends corresponds to the perpendicular 
axis of the snow flake, the seeds being dis- 
posed by various methods around that axis. 

In the tree, the main trunk is the axis of 
growth ; the branches diverge from this axis 
under the same law which sends the mole- 
cules of water on their divergent paths of 
crystallization. Each branch of the tree has 
its special axis from which the minor branches 
diverge, and leaves ray from the branch as 
the branch rays from the stem, the ribs of the 
leaf following the same general law of diverg- 
ence. In the plant, we see the action of cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces, controlled by 
growth force. 

A large proportion of the protozoois and 
radiates resemble crystals in form. Some of 
them, especially among rhizopods, are strik- 
ingly similar. The limbs of animals corres- 
pond to the branches of plants. They bud at 
right angles to the axis of growth, but may 
be modified so as to become parallel with it, 
as in the lower extremities of man. 

_ In the groups of animals as well as in the 
individual forms, we find evidence of the 
operation of the same laws. There is a well- 
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defined axis and a circle of radiation in every 
great group. The branches of such groups 
are related to each other by characters, which 
make it impossible to confound them with 
members of a higher circle. 

These circles, or more accurately, coils of 
ascending spirals, represent the disposition of 
the rays of a color disc, the plane of crystal- 
lization of a water-crystal, the branches of 
trees, the disc of a flower, the seeds of a fruit, 
the symmetrical parts of a radiate animal— 
all alike due to the great law of phyllotaxis, 
resulting from the dual action of the centri- 
petal and centrifugal forces in nature. 

The order of development in the animal 
kingdom is from the lower to the higher. The 
coils of ascent around a central stem are 
formed by a system of dichotomous branch- 
ing at right angles to each other. The alter- 
nating pairs of branches compose one circle 
of four rays of related animals, with a central 
stem of higher forms. The higher stem is 
analogous to the perpendicular axis of the 
snow-flake, to the trunk of a tree, to the 
earth’s axis of rotation, to the center of rota- 
tion of the planetary system, and to every 
action of rotation in nature. 


[The order of relationship from the lowest 
form of animal life through all its branches 
up to man here follows, but thinking only 
the scientific reader will be especially inter- 
ested in that part of the lecture we have 
omitted it. The whole may be found in the 
Woman’s Journal of the 14th inst.—Eps. ] 


It has been no part of my purpose to give 
the characters of the different groups in the 
animal kingdom. My object has been to show 
how, by the simple method of bichotomous 
branching, whorls of four great groups are 
formed in succession around a main trunk of 
comprehensive forms, from the protozoa up to 
the discoida, and that man arises in the axis 
of development for the whole animal king- 
dom; that he existed as the flower exists in 
the seed, and that in the line of his coming 
he lifted all below him, and held them at a 
higher level. As yet there is no proof that 
this central stem hominina budded from its 
base earlier than the quaternary period. If 
the great law of Progress continued without 
interruption, man arose at first on a far 
higher rouad than his lateral congeners. The 
central stem has been shown to be the highest 
from the metazoans, which arose from a pro- 
tozoan base; the vertebrate from the inver- 
tebrate; the mammal from the lower classes ; 
the monodelphian from the implacentals, and 
the discvidens from the lower monodelphians, 
There is no reason to suppose that a general 
law failed here, but every reason to believe 
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that, with successive changes, the rise in de- 
velopment became infinitely important. If 
bone for bone, muscle for muscle, and every 
other physical character could be shown to be 
more similar in man and the apes than 
naturalists admit, the distinction between 
them would still remain one of the broadest 
in nature. In man, thought force gained its 
true terrestrial. exponent, and the soul 
beamed from its tenement to work all the 
wonders it has wrought. Nothing paramount 
to this occurred earlier, not even the change 
from inanimate to animate matter was a rise 
so grand, so fruitful in results as this. 

But as the forces and tendencies of intel- 
lectual life lie sleeping in the ovule, from 
which is evolved the individual man, so in 
the germ of being, residing in atoms of ether, 
may sleep the forces and tendencies of im- 
measurable spiritual power. The erect, large- 
brained thinker was ordained when atoms 
ranged themselves by their axis of rotation. 
This intelligent being is a necessity of the 
eternal activities of nature, which, working 
under the guidance of the Divine Ordainer, 
must produce good, better, best. Atomic! 
force, molecular force, growth force, nerve 
force, thought force, spiritual power, these 
succeed each other because the universe is 
living and not dead; because the Supreme 
Soul vivifies eternally with light and life and 
love—with all the attributes of mind. 

Considering life as one of the cosmical 
forces resulting from the interaction of spirit 
and matter, coeval with God and eternal in 
duration, its sphere of activity must be bound- 
less and infinitude,and wherever all the forces 
of nature act together in due harmony, there 
must life be exhibited in one phase or an- 
other of its development. To what height of 
development it may arise above anything 
known on earth it is impossible for the hu- 
man mind to conjecture. Our individual 
duty is to rise as near the Source as is possi- 
ble to each, and thus aid in elevating our own 
race. 

That one single sphere should be selected 
as a theatre for the display of the vital forces | 
is incompatible with the play of the whole 
class of motions whose proper ficld of action 
is the universe, The improbability of the 
partial action of general laws is so strong a3 
to bear the stamp of impossibility, and we are 
warranted in believing that we are connected 
by ties of relationship not only with every 
terrestrial being, but also with those existing 
on every life-center in the expanse beyond ; 
and that the purpose of creation is to multi- 
ply beings attuned to the Divine Nature, 
destined to an immortal existence in the 
midst of His everlasting harmonies. 

Kimberton, Fa. 
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COPY OF A LETTER FROM JOHN THORP 79 
RICHARD REYNOLDS. 
Manchester, Eighth mo. 1st, 181}, 

My dear friend. It was very pleasant to me 
to receive a letter from thee, and such a lette, 
in thy seventy-sixth year. I, who am seven 
years younger, feel the effects of old age both 
in body and mind; but let us not accuse our. 
selves or listen to the accuser of the brethren, 
because our faculties and powers are on the 
decline. Meekness, humility, and patience 
area cure for all sores; our strength and 
powers are equal to all we have to do, orto 
all that is required of us. It is our departure 
from humble submission, and wanting to fee} 
more of the fervor of devotion, not willing to 
live by faith, and possess our souls in patience, 
that is a fruitful source of much unprofitable 
anxiety. How much of this appears in the 
few diaries we have published; and I am 
persuaded, in the experience of many pious 
people who suffer greatly, because they are 
unskillfully taught to believe, that if it were 
not owing to some omission of duty, they 
would more frequently, perhaps always (par- 
ticularly in meetings), be favored with these 
sensible feelings and enjoyments of heavenly 
goodness. Many, many, I believe, put ona 
much more painful pilgrimage, and ex- 
perience many doubts and tossings, which 
would certainly be avoided by a wise atten- 
tion to that holy precept, ‘‘ in your patience 
possess ye your souls.” To how many re- 
ligious people might it be said by the blessed 
Master, as formerly to Peter, “Oh thou of 
little faith, wherefore didst thou doubt?” 
though it is by no means in our power to put 
ourselves into possession of those Divine con- 
solations, that sometimes, in unmerited 
mercy, are vouchsafed. I wish to be thank- 
fal, truly thankful, to be favored to feel no 
condemnation. There is, I think, a great 
deal of comfortable instruction and truth in 
the remark, that “ the Christian’s crown in 
this life is hid under the cross, that we cau- 
not see it,” and doubtless laid up safel 
there for us when our warfare is accomplished. 
What cause have I to be thankful for this 
and a thousand other mercies; but to feel 
suitably thankful for favors, or compunction 
for our infirmities, is not at our command, 
liow earnesily do I sometimes desire a more 
fervent, sensible feeling of gratitude for 
favors I have not deserved, and repentance 
for all L have done amiss; but, as I have 
said before, perhaps we may be too solicitous 
for these sensible fervors of devotion: m 
mind hath often been staid and comforted, 
in recollecting these observations of an ex- 
perienced Christian, “ Do not look for or ex- 
pect the same degrees of sensible fervor; the 
matter lies not there; nature will have its 
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ehare, but the ups and downs of that are to 
be overlooked ; whilst your will-spirit is good 
and set right, the changes of creaturely fer- 
vor lessen not your union with God.” Fare- 
ell, my dear friend; may the Divine bless- 
ing comfort and support our declining years, 
and enable us to finish the little work that 
may remain fur us to do; that finally we may 
be found worthy to enter into the joy of our 
Lord.—John Thorp. 
“THE LIFE WAS THE LIGHT OF MEN.” 
John i, 4. 


A friend in Baltimore sends us this dis- 
course by Augusta Chapin, of Pittsburg, re- 
cently delivered in Baltimore, with a request 
forits publication in Friends’ Intelligencer. He 
clips it from the Baltimore American : 

She selected as her text a portion of the 
4th verse of the 1st chapter of John, ‘ The 
life was the light of men,” speaking as follows: 


If one imbued with the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century had written the Gospel of 
John, he would probably have said precisely 
the opposite of this. The utterance would 


have been, “ Light is the life of men.” 

We are accustomed to think (superficially) 
that if we would make a child wise, all we 
have to do is to pour into his mind all man- 
ner of information, all manner of subjects, 


and it is done. Send the children to school, 
we say, and let them be taught history and 
science. Send them to the church and the 
Sabbath school, and let them be taught the 
dogmas of religion, and the rules of morality, 
and they will be fitted for life. Give them all 
preliminary training; give them the light, 
intellectual and moral, and they will then 
live in the true sense. Education is light, 
aud light is the essential of life. We proceed 
on the theory that if one is instructed in the 
trath he will live according to it. The safety 
of the Republic is said to be in the enlight- 
enment of the people, by which we mean the 
education of the people, and by education we 
mean pouring into the brain a miscellaneous 
mass of information on all possible subjects ; 
all about the stone age, the glacial age, the 
bronze, the iron and the steam ages; the ori- 
gin of man and of languages, of molecules 
and of sin; the crusades, the philosophies 
and mythologies; the literature of ancient 
China, Greece and India, and of modern 
countries; the theories, social, scientific and 
religious, that may agitate the world. The 
flooding of the mind with such knowledge is, 
in the popular sense, education, enlighten- 
ment. ‘This is all well, and far be from me 
to deprecate this tendency or to underrate the 
value of this training. Nay, let all be done 
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in this direction that by any possibility can 
be. Let us double the number and the effi- 
ciency of our schools and lecture-rooms; let 
us use all our modern helps — the press, the 
postal service and the telegraph — in the dis- 
semination of information, and supplement 
all with the most. thorough and earnest ut- 
terances of the living voice, but let us not fall 
into the mistake of supposing that this is ad/ 
of education. 

The human mind may receive all this pas- 
sively, as we pour water into an empty cis- 
tern. The cistern may be filled to the very 
brim and be kept full by the constant process 
of pouring in, but it bears no resemblance to 
the exhaustless living spring, which constantly 
pours out its wealth of crystal waters, re- 
freshing alike the surrounding verdure, the 
beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and every 
thirsty traveler who passes by, giving forever 
and never becoming impoverished. It is be- 
yond question that many minds called edu- 
cated are merely cisterns; they have no life 
or power of their own. This is not the true 
light, the true education. These are they of 
whom it may be said: “ The light that is in 
them is darkness.” There is no joy, no spon- 
taniety, no life about it. Light is not life. 
Life is something vital and real. It is not 
belief, or thought, or opinion, or any other 
intavgible thing. 

Our existence is the most certain of all 
things. We know that we live. Life is 
knowledge, and we do not gain knowledge, 
absolute, whilst in a state of passive recep- 
tivity. Knowledge comes by actually doing 
—-feeling, tasting, seeing and hearing. It is 
the result of our own personal experience ; 
andexperiencecomesonly by action. We must 
go and come—plan and examine — build, 
think and experiment for ourselves before we 
know. Reading a book may give me a 
knowledge of its contents, but not of the 
things of which it treats. I may believe what 
the author says, but another author of equal 
ability may teach just the opposite and quite 
unsettle my faith. But if I examine the sub- 
ject myself I gain a knowledge of it, which 
makes me independent of the books. If I 
read conflicting accounts of travelers who 
write of countries I have visited, I know from 
having been over the ground what the facts 
are. So long as I depend upon others for in- 
formation I am liable to be misinformed, or 
to be disturbed in my position, but if I have 
investigated for myself I am not to be moved 
in the things L have determined by my own 
observation and experience. No amount of 
teaching can be equal to experience. A 
mind that simply and only reads, studies and 
listens to teaching, can by no possibility be 
a3 wise as one that also goes out into nature 
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ing old, and making new discoveries. While 
knowledge is only gained by actual experi- 
ence and living, we know what it is. If ex- 
cess of joy, we understand as no definition 
could explain it; if of sorrow, it comes home 
to us and dwells with us, making us ac- 
quainted with grief as no theoretical teaching 
on the subject could ever do. We know that 
honey is sweet by tasting it; the flowers fra- 
grant by inhaling their odor; the sky blue 
and the rainbow beautiful by looking upon 
their loveliness. No words of another could 
convey to us any adequate or just idea of 
these things if we had never had an experi- 
ence of them. 

We know a friend, not by what some one 
says of him, but by personal acquaintance. 
Let the world judge him as it will, we are 
not swayed in our feeling towards him, for we 
know him; having witnessed his spirit and 
manner day by day, our opinion of him is 
independent of others, and none could make 
us think falsely. We know Jesus only by 
living His life. We know God only by liv- 
ing in His spirit. No reading of the Gospels 
can acquaint us with the real character of the 
Redeemer; and no voice of the preacher can 
acquaint us with God. No mere thinking or 
intellectual searching will avail, only living 
the life hid in Christ, and moved of the Holy 
Ghost, can give it any knowledge of the Di- 
vine Father and Son. A voice from Galilee 
comes sounding through the centuries in 
strange contrast with the spirit of to day, the 
voice of John, the beloved disciple, “ Life is 
the light of men.” Living is the price of 
knowing. Life is the real educator. When 
we have lived a truth we know it, and that 
truth is thenceforth luminous. ‘‘If ye keep 
My commandments ye shall know of the doc- 
trine.” This is the test. Living a doctrine 
out will show at once whether it is of God. 

But to bring this subject, in all its lessons, 
more clearly before us, let us consider what 
life is and what light is, and then we shall be 
able to see not only how life leads to light, 
but how it really is light. Life, in the first 
place, is consciousness. To open my eyes 
upon the scenes of earth; to have all the 
senses awake, ready to enjoy, to suffer, to re- 
ceive any impression that may be, to know 
that I am—this is life; the lowest phase of 
life, perhaps, but nevertheless human life. 
The child’s firet awakening to this earth is 
mere consciousness. It simply feels pleasure 
or pain, comfort or discomfort, and in passive 
indifference to all the world awaits the future. 

Wonderful powers are folded up in the little 
frame, as the petals are folded in the tiniest 
rosebud, or the majestic oak is folded in the 
cupof theacorn. The infant is not conscious 
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and life—that uses all its faculties in verify- | of its dormant powers. It is simply conscious 









of its existence, of which it sees, or hears, op 
feels—of that which is present and near. Yet 
the great possibilities of the future are al} 
there, and will unfold themselves, like eon. 
stantly new revelations, upon the child’s cop. 
sciousness, with all his growing years. The 
child plays in the sunshine, and rejoices ig 
the strength and beauty of its young life, 
Little does he know of himself, of his own 
nature, capacity to learn or ability to do, 
dare, enjoy or suffer. He is not. now what he 


shall be; that is already decided, however, § 


in the decrees of destiny. 

When a teed is planted it is already de- 
cided what the growing plant will be. The 
seed of wheat will not bring forth the olive 
tree or the rose, but first the blade, then the 
ear, and finally the full corn in the ear. That 
which is folded up in the little germ of the 
seed is that which will grow, and nothing 
else. So when a child is born all his future 
is bound up in the bundle of life with him, 
He does not know it, and you, though wise 
with many years, cannot see it, but it is all 
there—the trait of character, the peculiar 
bent, the controlling power—all that makes 
this a separate, individual soul. It is like no 
other soul, nor ever will be. This new soul, 
which has come in its beautiful vesture of 
flesh, has its own life to live, its own scope 
and mission to discover and-fulfill. It may 
prove an Abraham, the light of whose faith 
shall shine on through the ages; or a Moses, 
to lead the people out of bondage; a Daniel, 
born to rule; a Ruth, with dutiful love or 
sweet, gentle faithfulness; an Anna, dwelling 
in the sanctuary of God and speaking the 
truth of the kingdom. . Whatever this little 
child shall be is already in him. 

There are many who do not know them- 
selves; who are wasting their time or misus- 
ing their opportunities in endeavoring to do 
what they are unvfitted for; who are mistak- 
ing, or are unmindful, of their real talent or 
privileges. All around us are gifted souls, 
for whom nature has bountifully provided, 
who are failing to use their real talents, who 
are even unconscious of their possession. 
None of us know ourselves fully as yet. It 
is doubtless true that we have by no means 
tested our full strength. We have learned a 
little of the lore of the schools, of the arts of 
life, and perhaps of the sciences, but how 
much further we might go in these directions 
we do not know. And we have reason to be- 
lieve that we have powers which as yet lie 
entirely dormant, or which are only acciden- 
tally experienced. In proof of this may be 
mentioned the fact that we have, upon occa- 
sions, impressions that we can trace to no 
definite action of mind, and for which we can 
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ive no intelligible reason; yet they are gen- 
erally correct. With some these impressions 
are frequent, and so vivid as to amount to 
certainty. 

The speaker here passed to a consideration 
of the value of practical and experimental 
knowledge, showing its superiority over mere 
theoretical teachings, remarking that experi- 
ence is the surest and safest preparation for 
the highest life—which is work—action. In 
the highest sense life is action, repose is death 
—nothing that lives is still; there is motion, 
action everywhere throughout the universe. 
The soul or mind of man, which is truly alive, 
works. Life is activity, and in this view 
again life is the light of man. All active 
life teaches something of value. Through 
its activity we come into contact with reali- 
ties, whether physical, mental or spiritual, and 
the result is increased strength, increased in- 
telligence and increased faith and spiritual 
perception. The highest light that comes in- 
to any soul is a certain enthusiasm, exaltation 
or spiritual uplifting, which we well name 
inspiration. It can come to no dormant, un- 
conscious sou!, to no inexperienced soul, and 
certainly to no lazy soul. 

The speaker closed by saying that life is 
consciousness—is experience is action. Light, 
the light of the soul, is enj »yment—is intelli- 
gence, is inspiration. Consciousness is the 
basis of all enjoyment; experience, that of 


intelligence and action ; action, the inspira- 
tion of all that is noble and beautiful in hu- 


man life. It is true, then, as the Apostle has 
written, with surely more than worldly wis- 
dom, “ Life is the light of the world.” Not 
only does our own being teach us, but the 
lives of others bring us their lessons, so that 
if we are wise we may profit largely by all 
great, noble and holy liviog the world has 
ever seen. But there is one life which is 
lifted above all others—a bright and shining 
light to all who look upon it. It is so lifted 
up—not because the world has chosen to have 
it so, not because priest or Church has exal- 
ted it, not because of any mystery with which 
superstition has surrounded it, but—because 
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day is with us. This is the life that conquers 
death and darkness, is now, and will forever 
be, the Light of men. : 


Po.iTENEss AT Home.—Nothing sits so 
gracefully upon children, and nothing makes 
them so lovely as habitual respect and duti- 
ful deportment towards their parents and 
superiors. It makes the plainest face beauti- 
ful, and gives to every common action a name- 
less but particular charm. 


THE TRUE PRIEST. 


The true priest of the Highest is he who 
strives to awaken the sleeping germ of a bet- 
ter humanity, to enkindle the love for the 
lofty, to transform the meaner into a nobler 
life, to reconcile the children of the earth to 
the heaven which is theirs, and to hold the 
balance against the stupid devotion of the 
age to mere material good. This is that 
higher priesthood which reveals the depths of 
spiritual mysteries, and whose voice comes 
down from the kingdom of God; this is the 
source of ali visions aud prophesyings of all 
holy works and inspired words which are 
scattered abroad, as if at random, that the apt 
spirit may receive them and may bring forth 
fruit.—Schleirmacher. 


From The British Friend. 
THE MINISTRY. 


It has been wisely said: “The Ministry is 
a very tender plant requiring very tender 
handling.” 

Under a sense of this would I approach 
the subject whilst offering a few remarks to 
my fellow-members and ministers. 

A fitting introduction may be the 7th, 8th 
and 9th clauses in the Advices to Meetings of 
Ministry and Oversight. 

In some quarters a rather growing practice 
is observable in Meetings for Worship, of a 
Friend’s comments upon the communication 
of a previous speaker, doubtless with the best 
intention, but not always, if often, with the 
same good results. There are occasions upon 


that life is in itself luminous; because not all | which it may be, and is, profitably and har- 
the clouds of earthliness and human wicked-| moniously done, and it is confirming to a 
ness could hide its loveliness or obscure its| Friend to know, from the simple allusion of 
light. It shines by its own inherent glory— | another, that an offering has beeu in accord 
shines as the sun in the natural heavens. The | with other exercises in the meeting. There 
Christ life shines upon all human life, not | may be occasions when the “first has to hold 
only on the mountain tops of faith, and hope | his peace, something being revealed to another 
and love, but even into the deep valleys and | sitting by,” who may have to take up the 
caverns of doubt and despair and desolation. | thread of the subject and develop it; but it 
It radiates the path of duty and of right, and | is the almost regular practice of commenting 
keeps that way plain to all. The Carist life} upon others’ offerings that has led to these 
is the life that shall shine more and more on| few remarks by way of caution ia love; 
all the darkness of human sin and sorrow un | knowing that, in some instances, harm has 
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what dissipated, and even a different turn 
given to that intended. Hence, “another's 
service has been hurt.” 

May we all keep a single eye to the gentle 
and safe guidance of the Living head of His 
own Church, earnestly coveting the best gifts, 
and believing that the gift of prophecy has 
not been withdrawn. Surely did we wait 
upon and expect it, we should more often, 
even in this “degenerate day,” have our sev- 
eral, yet harmonious, exercises on behalf of 
each other, and know distinct messages given 
to the churches. 

Rejoicing in the increasing number of those 
‘who are constrained by His love publicly to 
testify for their Lord—let not these remarks 
be taken as intended to curtail the gospel 
liberty of “ prophesying,” one by one, that all 
may learn and all may be comforted. But 
it is a deep source of the danger of the prac- 
tice alluded to, if not closely watched, that 
has led to the offering them, imperfect as they 
are, trusting that if there be anything in them, 
“A word to the wise may be sufficient.” 

A. B. C. 
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Erratum.—In the quotation from Mont- 
gomery, on page 546 of last number, instead 
of “Strung with self-consuming anguish,” 
read, Stung, etc. 





THE IMPRISONMENT OF YOUNG CHILDREN. 
—A Friend in England calls our attention 
to the last annual report of the Howard As- 
sociation, London, in which, among other 
matters, it urges upon the people of England 
the repeal of a law which requires magistrates, 
on committing young children to reformato- 
ries, to send them to gaol for a preliminary 
period. A magistrate of Birmingham, in a 
letter to the lord-lieutenant of Warwick re- 
marks: “TI entirely agree with you in de- 
nouncing the commitment of little children to 
gaol. Those only who have seen, as I have, 
in company with your lordship, a little crea- 
ture eight or nine years of age, crouching in 
the corner of a cell, sucking his thumb and 
crying for his mother, can fully realize what 
must be the amount of misery inflicted by 
such treatment. But I am quite sure that no 
magistrate can order the imprisonment of 
such a baby, even for a short time, without 


feeling that it is an act of cruelty. There 





are, I think, very few cases in which a sep. 






r 
tence of imprisonment can be justified. Any. oe 
thing is better than imprisonment.” tentis 

This gaol experience ‘is deemed far more girl, | 
hurtful to girls than to boys, as they feel the She | 
shame and degradation in so much greater eleve 
degree, and as it prevents them from almost more 
ever redeeming their character and getting with 
into respectable employment when it is known Tl 


that they have once been in prison. It may tiary 
be justly said that it is an error to consider alret 
that the disgrace and shame attaches to the # ben 
imprisonment, which is only the appropriate pani 
consequent of crime. It is the offence, surely, Littl 
and not the punishment that degrades the T 
little prisoner; but what are the “ offences” shot 
of which the children are charged generally? legi 
Says the Liverpool Mercury: “They are tere 
mere peccadilloes which the children of the reg’ 
middle and upper classes generally commit hol 
with impunity, or at best with no other ‘ pen- org 
alty’ than a sharp reprimand or prompt mu 
‘spanking.’ Whereas, the wretched little vic- det 
tims cf poverty and neglect must go to gaol rig 
(sometimes to their long-life ruin) for stealing m¢ 
an apple, breaking a pane of glass, or sliding , 
ona pavement. Surely, the majesty of the law Fi 
and the terrors of a gaol are absurdly, and fo 
even cruelly, inappropriate for these little 

: ca 
misdeeds of poor children of tender years.” th 

The reason urged in support of the pre- E 
liminary imprisonment of young children is he 
that it will have a tendency to deter reckless 
and improvident parents from throwing their fi 
offspring upon the public for support. But a 
this plea is most unjust; as the deterrent in- n 
fluences ought to be brought to bear not on li 
the pitiable children, but upon the guilty t 
parents. It would be far more in accordance t 


with the law of right to compel the parents 
to pay for their children’s support at the re- 
formatories ; or failing in this, they would be 
more properly sent to gaol than their ne- 
glected children. 

In our own country we are not aware that 
any such Jaw exists as regards petty and 
childish offences; but for serious crimes, 
which in young children seem to indicate 
rather mental infirmity than malignity, chil- 
dren are sometimes sentenced to long impri- 
sonment. 
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From a neighboring county, there has 
lately been committed to the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania a little mulatto 
girl, for the term of four years, for arson. 
She says she is not sure, but thinks she is 
eleven years old, but she does not look to be 
more than nine. Her prison life commenced 
with a severe attack of diphtheria. 

The present crowded state of the Peniten- 
tiary, made it necessary to place her in a cell 
already occupied by two women. If these 
be not of the more degraded class, their com- 
panionship will be preferable for this poor 
little convict than separate confinement. 

This is only one of a class of cases which 
should engage the thoughtful attention of 
legislators. The proper care for the best in- 
terest of all the children of the State, without 
regard to color or condition, is one of the 
holiest duties of our citizens. Private and 
organized charity has done, and is doing, 
much to seek and to save the lost and wan- 
dering; but benevolent as well as just and 
righteous law, properly administered, can do 
more. 


Frienps’ Lisprary, Race street, above 
Fifteenth.—This excellent library, which for 
forty-one years past has received the fostering 
care of Friends, is about being removed to 
the building recently erected in the rear of 
1520 Race street, on the west of the meeting- 
house property. 

This change will greatly increase the use- 
fulness of the library, by making it so much 
more convenient. But the fitting up of the 
new apartment will draw largely on the 
limited resources of the committee, although 
they promise it shall be done without oatenta- 
tion or unneccessary outlay. 

“Philadelphia Monthly Meeting is about 
furnishing a parlor adjoining the proposed 
new library-room, which, it is understood, 
will be opened daily for the convenience of 
Friends in or visiting the city ; and although 
the Library Room is not under the care of 
the Monthly Meeting, yet it seems very desir- 
ableto have it open much more frequently than 
heretofore for the accommodation of Friends 
generally, as well as those who may frequent 
this parlor. 

“ Of course, the sum needed for salaries and 
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other expenses will be greater, and if we ex- 
pect to add much to the number of volumes on 
our shelves or to supply magazines and other 
suitable periodicals calculated to make it at- 
tractive as a reading-room, it can beseen that 
greater liberality on the part of Friends will 
be requisite, and with the large number of 
our members and others who can avail them- 
selves of its proffered advantages, they are 
unwilling to doubt an extension of this much 
needed liberal aid.” 

It is hoped that Friends generally, who 
appreciate the great advantage of having a 
good free library for their use, will kindly 
contribute at this time for its enlargement 
and improvement. 

Contributions may be handed to the Treas- 
urer, James Gaskill, 224 Walnut street, or to 
any of the Committee of Management: 

Edmund Webster, 2031 Locust street; 
Wa. Ingram, 31 N. Second street; Richard 
K. Betis, 1511 Filbert street; Sarah T. Rog- 
ers, 1015 Vine atreet; Jane P. Grahame, N. 
E. corner Twelfth and Filbert streets; Caleb 
Clothier, Librarian ; Wm. Eyre, 111 N. Fif- 
teenth street; Geo. Taber, 1617 Summer 
street; Robert Tilney, 1112 Mt. Vernon 
street; S. Raymond Roberts, 421 N. Sixth 
street; Mordecai Buzby, 28 South Wharves ; 
Jos. M. Truman, Jr., 717 Willow street ; 
Alfred Moore, 22 N. Seventh street ; Jacob 
M. Ellis, Clerk, 325 Walnut street. 








DIED. 


MORGAN.—On the 13th of Ninth month, 1876, 
near Richmond, Ind., Margaret H. Morgan, wife of 
Nathan Morgan, S-., in the 78th year of her age; 
an Elder of White Water Monthly Meeting. 

“ Let her own works praise her in the gates.” 


UNDERWOOD.—On the 4th of Ninth month, 
1876, Jesse Underwood, in the 62d year of his age ; 
a member of Bald Eagle Preparative and Centre 
Monthly Meeting, Centre county, Pa. 

The summons came to him suddenly. He at- 
tended Centre Quarterly Meeting on the day of his 
death ; came home in the evening and retired to 
bed in apparently good health, but shortly after 
passed away. 


WAY.—On the 6th of Tenth month, 1876, of con- 
gestion of the brain, Caleb C. Way, in the 43d year 
of bis age; a member and minister of Centre Monthly 
Meeting, Centreco., Pa. The meeting and neighbor- 
hood will greatly feel his loss. Much of his time of 
late was spent in the cause of his Master. His remains 
were taken to the meeting-bouse, where a large 
number convened and many testimonies were borne 
to his worth, both by those of his own and other 
societies. 

Centre Monthly Meeting has ina little over one 
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month lost two of its principal pillars. Who shall 
arise in their stead, or upon whom shall their man- 
tles fall ? 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
No. 22. 


TRIBUTE FROM THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


About the middle of the Tenth mo. it is 
announced that the long delayed contribution 
from Siam to the Centennial has arrived, and 
that it has been presented by the authorities 
of the Kingdom of the White Elephant to 
the United States Government. It is truly 
the eleventh hour of the great fair, but the 
tribute of the farthest Ind has a place as- 
signed it amid the naval exhibits in the 
United States Government Building, and we 
direct our course toward the point indicated. 

We learn that this collection, which was 
made during the past few years by J. H. 
Chandler, an American who has resided for 
twenty-seven years in Siam, serving as pri- 
vate secretary to the second King, was de- 
layed through some trouble with the consul 
at Bangkok. The exhibits are accordingly 
too late to properly form a part of the Ex- 
position, though we may observe them just as 
well as if they did, as they will not be re- 
moved to Washington until after the 10th of 
Eleventh month. J. H. Chandler is now 
engaged in translating the Siamese catalogue 
into English, and he is assisted in his work 
by Dr. Smith, for many years engaged as 
missionary in Siam. It is gratifying to learn 
that, though some of the goods have been 
boxed up for nearly two years, they are mostly 
in good order. 

The display was contained in 218 cases, 
and consists of curious models of dwelling- 
houses, native temples and palaces in minia- 
ture ; farming implements of the rudest kind, 
including ploughs made of the forked bran- 
ches of trees; hideous looking masks, used in 
dances and other social entertainments of the 
Siamese; musical instruments of a most 
barbarous character; matting, native woods, 
skins of wild animals, and agricultural pro- 
ducts ; canoes, ships, and specimens of the 
national costume, native carts and many 
other articles of use or ornament. 

As yet we haye no catalogue to direct ob- 
servation, but we find the articles so neatly 
arranged and similar enough to the contribu- 
tions of kindred nations, to give a fair chance 
of recognition, though one must guess the 
meaning of many of them. 

I first give my attention to a case contain- 
ing silver-gilt articles in the Indian style, 
but inferior in workmanship. They are all 
of the same general character, gold figures 
with a background of dark blue. There is a 


ee 
tea-pot, several bowls with stems, and a fey 
other vessels of honor. Here is an ottomay 
richly embroidered in gold at the ends, and 
several hats of woven reed, with ventilating 
apparatus, intended for the use of Europea: 
who are not supposed to be able to endure the 
terrible tropic heat of the country. They 
are shaped so as to leave space for an air 
chamber above the head, to shade the face, 
and still more, to protect the back of the 
neck, and are finished by a covering of white 
cotton cloth. 

A gilded life-size bust of the late supreme 
king comes next inorder. I thought the facg 
rather benevolent and not stupid in expres. 
sion ; the back of the head rather broad, but 
the temples narrow, and shaven except upon 
the top, according to the approved fashion of 
the land; the large ears projecting remarka- 
bly ; the eyes not inclined toward the nose, 
but rather slanting the other way, and the 
mouth large and full, but well formed, and 
not coarse in expression. The Lord of the 
White Elephant wears the European dress it 
seems, and decorates his breast with gilded 
symbols of honor, like any Christian poten- 
tate. 

As I look, the gilded shield which is deco- 
rated with the royal arms of Siam is raised 
aloft, and we are permitted to examine it 
without at all understanding its significance, 
A three-headed white elephant occupies the 
centre, and on either side two rampant leo- 
nine creatures keep guard evermore. Above 
the white elephant soars what might be a 
pointed temple, but what I take to be the] 
kingly crown, with a pyramidal point on 
either side of it. 

A large embroidered fan with a finely carved 
handle of ivory bears the same, or nearly 
the same representation on its face, and a 
handsome lacquered dish has the essential 
portions of the national symbols inlaid upon 
it with mother of pearl. 

And here we may pause to inquire why 
the white elephant is so much reverenced by 
Buddhists. 

Says Sir John Bowring: ‘It is because 
it is believed that Buddha, the divine emana- 
tion from the Deity, must necessarily, in his 
multitudinous metamorphoses or transmis- 
sions through all existences, and through! 
millions of zeons, delights to abide for some 
time in that grand incarnation of purity 
which is represented by the white elephant. 
While the bronzes teach that there is no spot 
in the heavens above, or the earti below, or 
the waters under the earth, which is not vis- 
ited in the peregrinations of the divinity-— 
whose every stage or step is toward purifica- 
tion—they hold that his tarrying may be 
longer in the white elephant than in any 
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other abode, and that in the possession of the 

red creature, they may possess the pres- 
ence of Buddha himself. It is known that 
the Cingalese have been kept in subjection 
by the belief that their rulers have a tooth of 
Buddha in the temple of Kandy, and that on 
various tracts of the East, impressions of the 
foot of Buddha are reverenced and are the 
objects of weary pilgrimages to places which 
can only be reached with difficulty ; but with 
the white elephant some vague notions of a 
yital Buddha are associated, and there can 
be no doubt that the marvelona sagacity of 
the creature has served to strengthen their 
religious prejudices. Siamese are known to 
whisper their secrets into an elephant’s ear, 
and to ask a solution of their perplexities by 
gome sign or movement. And most assur- 
edly there is more sense and reason in the 
worship of an intelligent brute than in that 
of stocks and stones, the work of men’s 
hands,” 

The same author tells us that if a white 
elephant is captured in the forest, he is con- 
ducted by his captors to the city in great 
pomp. A grand mansion is prepared for his 
reception, nobles are appointed to be his 
custodians, the walls of his apartments are 
painted to represent forests, in order to re- 
mind him of his native forests and to console 
him for his captivity, and he is frequently 
taken on walks about the capital, escorted by 
music and caparisoned by costly vestments. 
His image is the badge of distinction and of 
nationality, appearing on royal flags and 
seals, medals and money. As the cross to 
the Christian and the crescent to the Turk, 
80 is the white elephant to the Siamese. 

The fan lies upon a jointed bed of crim- 
son silk, stuffed with cotton, not more than 
aninch and a half thick, and only large 
enough to accommodate the dwarfed body of 
a Siamese, and furnished with a solid little 
pillow. The whole thing might be rolled up 
and carried away under the arm of the 
occupant. The specimens of textile fabrics 
in silk, cotton and wool resemble the Turkish 
and the Indian goods, but are far inferior in 
beauty. The silk is the best. 

A most interesting part of the exhibit is 
that devoted to the models of houses and 
boats, such as are found upon the rivers. 

Bangkok, the capital city of Siam, is situ- 
ated at the head of the Gulf of Siam, at the 
mouth of the Meinam river. It has been 
styled the “Venice of the East,” as its 


‘thorougafares are simply intersecting canals 


and branches of the river. There are some 
narrow paths, and the King has recently 
built a long stretch of road as a drive. It is 
stated that when the capital was first moved 
here, in 1769, the cholera was so destructive 
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that one of the kings ordained that the peo- 
ple should build their houses on the river 
itself, instead of upon the banks as hitherto. 
Thus greater cleanliness and ventilation is 
secured, and the city is much more healthful 
than of yore. We have here models of the 
floating house. It is built of bamboo, covered 
on the roof and sides with neatly arranged 
over-lapping layers of the leaf of the Atap- 
palm, woven together with ratan. It is 
firmly fixed to a raft of several layers of 
bamboo sticks. The little onestoried ark, 
with its over-hanging roof and veranda, is 
now ready for its aquatic existence. There 
are said to be only two apartments, one for 
= men and one for the women of the house- 
hold. 

It is estimated that there are now as many 
as 12,000 of these floating houses in Bang- 
kok, and they extend for several miles along 
the river, four or six deep, chained to each 
other and to the shore. Each raft is secured 
by ratan ropes to a pole driven into the 
muddy bottom, in such a manner as to per- 
mit it (the raft) to rise and fall with the tide. 

Dwellings which do not rest upon the 
bosom of the pulsating waters, often stand on 
stilts, and are reached by ladders. This 
arrangement is desirable, since the rivera 
often overflow their banks during the rainy 
season, and the dwellings are not only safer 
from invasion by the waters, but are more 
secure from human or brute enemies. The 
immense serpent skin which lies yet unfolded 
upon the table is suggestive of hideous possi- 
bilities. 

The boats which are exhibited suggest the 
gondolas of Venice, but have not the high, 
sharp metallic prow, and some of them are 
elegantly gilded and ornamented with carv- 
ings. Of course, boats are the customary 
means of conveyance for the amphibious 
people. Neither horses nor carriages are 
used, except about the King’s palaces ; but 
every household must have its boat. The 
children are early taught and trained to 
manage it with dexterity, and men and wo- 
men are equally accustomed to the use of the 
oar, the paddle, and the rudder. “ From the 
most miserable skiff, which seems scarcely 
large enough to hold a dog, to the magnifi- 
cently adorned barge which is honored with 
the presence of royalty, from the shabbiest 
canoe, hewn out of the small trunk of a tree 
from the jungle, up to the roofed and cur- 
tained, the carved and gilded bark of the 
nobles—every rank has its boats plying in 
endless activity, night and day, upon the sur- 
face of the Meinam waters.”* 

The strange looking masks, with their 


* From Vincent’s Land of the White Elephant. 
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towering, pagoda-like, gilded tops, and the 
rude instruments of music, suggest the dra. 
matic or scenic efforts of a barbarous people. 
These are said to be of a grossly indelicate 
character, and the hideous masks would be 
an indication of the style of performances. 
The Siamese are fond of music and the 
drama, such as it is. 

We look curiously at the array of what 
might suggest two-handled fans, which are 
suspended over our heads. They are oval 
discs of leather, perforated in such a way as 
to give the rude outlines of mythological 
creatures, and a confused scenery. These, we 
find, are intended to form shadow pictures. 
A large white screen is suspended in front of 
an audience, and the manager of the show 
waves this fan-like instrument before a bright 
light, which projects a shadow upon the white 
surface. Mythological subjects are often 
illustrated in this manner. 

One saddle and other equestrian trappings 
are of sufficient richness to be appropriate to 
royal uses. But it is stated that the Supreme 
King rides in a barouche drawn by six horses, 
with liveried postillions, and attended by 
gorgeous out-riders and a mounted escort of 
the royal guard. 

A pagoda like gilded chariot, with a lofty 
throne-like seat, is intended to be used on 
state occasions, at coronations and other 
ceremonies of rare occurrence. This, I think, 
is intended to be drawn by men, and re- 
minded me of some representations of the car 
of Juggernaut which | have seen. 

As [ stood inquiringly among these curiosi- 
ties from far off Siam, a little dark gentle 
man near me, who is addressed by those 
around him as Dr. Smith, attracts my atten- 
tion. 

Seeing my puzzled interest in the articles 
around me, he kindly volunteers information 
on several points. He has been engaged in 
translating the catalogue of the exhibit into 
English, and having been so long resident in 
Siam is very familiar with that land and its 
people. In reply to my questioning he then 
speaks of his work among the disciples of 
the Buddha. I inquired if he had any faith 
that in the future Christianity will replace 
Buddhism in Eastern Asia. He replied, 
with enthusiasm, “ Either one of two things, 
Christianity and the moral principles under- 
lying it—the sense of responsibility to God— 
must be accepted in these lands, or the pres- 
ent people will be exterminated by stronger 
and wiser races.” ‘ But,” I ask, “‘ were not 
the moral principles of the original Buddhist 
faith of great excellence? Did not the great 
‘Indian reformer call men to purity of life, to 
brotherhvod, and to an acknowledgment of 
the authority of the spirit of Divine Wis- 


dom and Goodness which was manifested tg 
the seeking soul?” ‘The Buddha,” replieg 
the missionary, “in his protest against the 
revolting features of Brahminism, in hig 
vehement overthrow of false gods, neglected 
to teach mankind the central idea of God— 
and without a supreme deity acknowled 
and worshipped, humanity sinks almost tog 
level with brute existence. The Brahminica] 
faith, with its cruel immolations, its idolatrieg 
and its castes, is superior in that it acknowl. 
edges a personal God.” 

Then he fell into a conversational strain— 
told me how he studied for the Baptist min. 
istry in this city thirty years ago—was a 
member of the First Baptist Church, and had 
gone away to his work in the East Indies, 
carrying with him delightful memories of 
kind friends and of revered religious teach- 
ers, interwoven with his recollections of 
Philadelphia. “ But they are all gone now, 
not one remains of those who made Philadel- 
phia a hallowed place to me.” At this point 
his attention was called elsewhere, and [ 
was left to muse over what he had told me, 

“ Life’s many folded mystery” is ever 
around us, and vainly the human soul seeks 
to comprehend the way of the Most High, 
As easily may we “weigh the weight of the 
fire, or measure the blast of wind, or call 
again the day that is past.”* 

The musical words of our own beloved 
poet sage come back to memory. The same 
Spirit of Wisdom that inspired the seer of 

































men of India and of China, still condescends 
to unfold wondrous things to the attentive 
mind ; and there appears to be no progres- 
sion, no vital humane civilization for that 
part of mankind that is content to dwell in 
the past, to substitute “authority for truth.” 
+ “I know what Indian Kreeshna saith, 

And what of life and what of death 

The demon taught to Socrates ; 

And what, beneath Lis garden trees, 

Slow pacing with a dream-like tread, 

The solemn-thoughted Plato said : 

Nor lack I tokens, great or small, 

Of God’s clear light in each and all, 

While holding with mors deur regard 

The scroll of Hebrew seer and bard, 

The starry pages’ promise-lit 

With Christ’s evangel over-writ, 

Thy miracle of life and death, 

O holy one of Nazareth !” 


“T turn from Fancy’s cloud-built scheme, 
Dark creed and mournful eastern dream 
Of power, impersonal and cold, 
Contro!ling all, itself controlled, 

Maker and slave of iron laws, 
Alike the subject and the cause ; 
From vain philosophies, that try 


*2 Esdras, Chapter iv. 
t Whittier’s “ Questions of Life.” 


Israel, that gave life to the teachings of wise § 
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The seven-fold gates of mystery, 
And, baffled ever, babble still 
WorJ-prodigal of fate and will; 
From nature and her mockery, art, 
And book and speech of men apart 
To the still witness in my heart ; 
With reverence waiting to behold 
His Avatar of love untold 

The Eternal Beauty new and old !” 


S. R. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY SCHOOL AS&SO- 
CIATION. 


The ninth annual meeting of this body was 
held in Race Street Meeting house, ‘Tenth 
mo. 17th, occupying two sessions, The at- 
tendance was good, more of the business men 
engaged in Firstday School work being 

resent, and taking part in the exercises, 
than we are accustomed to see on such occa- 
sions. 

The reports from the various unions, and 
individual schools not embraced in the 
uniovs, were full and mainly satisfactory. 
Some discouragement from local causes, 
mostly the apathy or indifference of members, 
in a few of the schools was mentioned, but 
on the whole the aspect is favorable, and the 
progress of the work steady and encouraging. 
Teachers’ meetings are increasing in favor, 
and acknowledged as great helps wherever 
they are regularly held. 

There is also felt to be, among the scholars, 
a growing taste for pure and healthful litera- 
ture, which it is believed the great care exer- 
cised in the selection of books for our libraries 
is promoting. 

The good that must result from the watch- 
ful interest which the First-day School exer- 
cises over the minds of the scholars was 
brought prominently into view, and future 

enerations, it was believed, would be greatly 
Blest thereby. 

“ As to discouragements, we must not con- 
sider them out of place,” remarked one 
speaker, “they are like the clouds that over- 
shadow the outward sky from which descends 
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standing of the groundwork of our profession. 

From all the reports there came up living 
testimony to the importance of First-day 
School labor, and its influence for good over 
the meetings when it has been taken hold 
of and carried on with earnest, determined 
effort. 

Unity of purpose and deep religious feeling 
characterized the meetings. 

The annual report, forwarded to the Gen-- 
eral Conference, will be given next week. 


THE NINTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE FIRST- 
DAY SCHOOL GENERAL CONFERENCE, 


This is a deliberative body, made up of 
delegates from the Associations for the pro- 
motion of First-day Schools within the 
limits of each of the Yearly Meetings, and 
of Friends interested in First-day Schools, 
from all parts of our country and Canada, 
who meet to consider the wants and capabili- 
ties of the work in which they are engaged, 
and the best means of increasing its useful- 
ness. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee 
was held on the evening of the 18th, to pre- 
pare business for the conference. The at- 
tendance was not large, though members 
from all the associations were present. Several - 
regrets from those of the committee not able 
to be present were read. 

The regular sessions of the conference. 
opened at 10 o’clock on Fifth-day, the 19th 
inst., in Race Street Meeting-house, and con- 
tinued two days. In the absence of the 
clerk, Benjamin Chase, Clement M. Biddle 
was appointed for the session. The assistant 
clerk, Mercy J. Griffith, was present. The 
number of delegates answering to their names 
was large. The order of business, adopted 
by the Executive Committee, was as follows: 
The morning sessions to commence at 10 
and close at 12 o’clock, the afternoon ses- 
sions to begin at 2 and close at 4 P. M. 
After the reading of each report and the 
remarks that followed, the subject most 
prominently brought forward in the report to 


the refreshing rain.” The importance of | be made the topic for consideration, to which : 
individual effort was insisted upon, and | the attention of the conference was especially 


instances cited where it had been the meaus 
of reviving schools that were ready io dis- 
band. 

The attention of the Association was called 
to the consideration of the propriety of intro- 
ducing into our schools special subjects for 
certain days, such as temperance, peace, 
arbitration, honesty and truthfulness; one of 
these to be made the prominent idea in the 
watchwords, poems and lessons for the day. 
In this way, it was argued, our children could 
be made acquainted with the testimonies of 
the religious society, and get a better under- 


to be given. 

The report from Baltimore Association was 
read ‘at the first session. As the proceedings 
of the conference will be printed in full in 
pamphlet form, or as a supplement to Scat- 


| tered Seeds, it is not necessary in this eum- 


mary to enter into any of the details. The 
subject for consideration brought promi- 
nently before the meeting by this report was 
embraced in the following query, What 
influence has the establishment of First-day 
Schools exerted on our religious meetings? ° 
A free interchange of views on this subject 
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established the fact that wherever schools 
have been organized, and the work earnestly 
prosecuted, the influence on the meetings has 
been beneficial. Many have been called into 
more active service in the church, and “ the 
mouths of thoee heretofore dumb have been 
opened” through its instrumentality. The 
attendance of religious meetings has also 
been increased. 

At the afternoon: session the delegates 
offered the names of J. William Hutchinson, 
of Baltimore Association, and Annie Caley, 
of Philadelphia Association, for clerks, and 
Emmor Roberts, of the latter Association, 
for treasurer, which were united with, and 
they appointed to the service. ad 

The report of Philadelphia Association 
was then read, which called forth remarks 
from several, among whom was Charles 
Thompson, a Friend from Manchester, Eng- 
land. He said, in substance, he was glad to 
hear that report and to find that the atten- 
tion of the conference had been called to the 
advantage of giving special prominence to 
the great moral questions of the day as a 
part of First-day School instruction. In his 
contact with the people of this land he had 
been impressed with the necessity of incul- 
cating truth and honesty, his only fear for 
the future of this country is the want of these 
things. He gave an interesting statement of 
the work among the poor of Manchester, 
Bristol, Birmingham and London, entered 
into by Friends. Of Birmingham, he said 
there had been gathered a school numbering 
one thousand persons and a meeting, which 
is semi-Quaker, established. 

Referring to a passage in the report, he 
said we ought not to be discouraged if our 
members do make good churchmen, what 
we want is to make scholars of sound morale, 
The schools in England are generally for the 
neglected classes. They did not succeed very 
well until we went into the streets and gath- 
ered them in. Some have introduced singing 
hymns and formal offerings of prayer. Dr. 
Warrington, of the other branch of Friends, 
expressed the gratification it afforded him to 
be present, and encouraged workers to main- 
tain the distinctive features of Friends in 
conducting schools, believing greater good 
would result therefrom than by copying after 
the practices of ether den»minations. 

The question, In what way can the 
First-day School best promote temperance, 
peace, arbitration and integrity? brought up 
in the report from Philadelphia, was con- 
sidered at this time, and the advantage of 
making these great questions special subjects, 
on days set apart for their consideration, in 
all our schools, as has already been done in 
a few, was dwelt upon by several earnest 
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laborers in the cause. A new Executiyg 
Committee was appointed at this meeting, 
On Sixth-day morning the conference me 
at the hour named. The attendance nog 
so large as the day before, owing to the 
necessity of many having to return to their 
homes in the country, but we were gratified 
to see so many of the active business men of 
our city giving their time and influence tg 
the affairs of the conference. It assures 
permanence and active effort to the cause of 
First-day Schools. 

The report from Indiana Association was 
the first to claim attention. The opening of 
Illinois Yearly Meeting, and the formation 
of an Association within its limits, was given 
as a reason for the reduction in the . umber 
of schools. There were but few reported, 
yet the subject is felt to be important, and 
desire manifested to continue in the good 
work. Surprise was expressed by some that 
there are not more schools in Indiana; this 
was met by the information that the main 
body of Friends in that State is not of our 
membership. It was believed the few are 
doing what they can in this matter. 

The report from Ohio Association was 
next read, also an essay forwarded with the 
report. The subject of Firstday School 
literature, introduced by the essay, was made 
the order for the remainder of the session. 
The great need felt .for text books, leaflets 


and question cards, as well as books for the | 


libraries, was made prominent, and while 
some, who gave in their own experiences, 
were able to interest their scholars without 
much dependence on these helps, there were 
others who could not succeed without text- 
books. All were exhorted to look to the 
great source of spiritual help for the unfold- 
ings of truth and make it their chief reli- 
ance. 

The afternoon session was occupied with 
the reading of the report from Lilinois Agso- 
ciation, and the statistics of the schools es- 
tablished within the limits of Gennesee 
Yearly Meeting. 

After the other business was concluded an 
essay, entitled Whither are we Drifting? for- 
warded with the report from Philadelphia, 
was read. 

All the sessions were marked by great 
unity and earnest efforts to promote the wel- 
fare of the schools. Bringing forward ques- 
tions to be considered and deliberated upon 
was an improvement over the old desultory 
way of the past; the only drawback bein 
the want of courtesy, and of a proper vane 
for the rights of others, manifested in the 
lengthy discourses of a few of the speakers, 
who thus closed the way for other exercised 
minds. It is a great favor to be able to 
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3 one’s thoughts in clear and concise 
Sage, and hontd be labored for by all 
who attempt to speak in a public meeting. 

After a precious waiting, in a silence that 

ave evidence of the Father’s presence, the 
conference adjourned to meet at Baltimore in 
Third mo., 1878, the day to be fixed by the 
Executive Committee. L. J. R. 


Selected. 
LIFE A STOCKING. 


The supper is over, the hearth is swept, 
And in the wood fires glow ; 

The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time so long ago. 


When grandmama’s hair was golden-brown, 
And the warm blood came and went 

O’er the face that was scarcely sweeter then 
Than now in its rich content. 


The face is wrinkled and care-worn now, 
And the golden hair is gray ; 

But the light that shone in the young girl’s eyes 
Has never gone away. 


And the needles catch the fire’s bright light 
As in and out they go, 

With the clicking noise that grandma loves— 
Shaping the stocking toe. 


And the waiting children love it too; 
For they know the stocking’s song 
Brings many a tale to grandma’s mind 

Which they shall here ere long. 


But it brings no stories of olden times 
To grandma’s heart to-night ; 

Only a sermon, quaint and short, 
Is sung by the needles bright. 


‘Life is a stocking,” grandma says, 
And yours is just begun ; 

But I am knitting the toe of mine, 
And my work is almost done. 


With merry hearts we begin to knit, 
And the ribbing is almost play, 

Some are gay-colored, and some are white, 
And some are ashen gray. 


But more are made of many a hue 
With many a stitch set wrong, 
And many a row to be sadly ripped, 
Ere the whole is fair and strong. 


There are long, plain spaces without a break 
That in youth are hard to bear; 

And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fasten the heel with care. 


But the saddest, happiest time is that 
Which we court and yet would shun, 

When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread 
And says the work is done. 


The children come to say good-night, 
With tears in their bright, young eyes ; 
While in grandma’s lap, with a broken thread, 
The fnished stocking lies. 
ea 


From the Independent. 
AN AUTUMN SONG. 


BY MARY W. PREECOTT. 


Oh! sweet is the spring, with its violet, 
And the turf where patient roots are set, 


And the showers which tender petals wet; 
But something there is far sweeter yet. 


And dear is the summer, overgrown 

With dewy roses, and thickly sown 

With the purple thistle, overblown ; 

But there’s something sweeter yet, I own. 
After the harvest is bound in sheaves, 

After the swallow deserts the eaves, 

The sweetest spell that the whole worlds weaves 


Lurks in the flushing maple leaves. 
Newburyport, Mass. 


ALCOHOL AS A MEDICINE, 


There is a large and increasing number of 
physicians in this country who entirely discard 
alcohol from their prescriptions, while there 
are thousands more who bind themselves by 
no positive rule. In England the eubject 
has been submitted to the test of experiment. 
A “Temperance Hospital” was opened in 
London in 1873, the rule in which is that 
alcohol is not to be prescribed. Latterly 
even alcoholic tinctures have been ruled out. 
At the opening the power of prescribing alco- 
hol asa drug was reserved to the visiting 
medical staff, but it is stated that only in one 
instance has this permission been used. Up 
to the end of April the number of in-door 
patients received was 325, of whom 135 were 
discharged cured and 121 relieved, and 18 
had died. The out-door patients numbered 
2,906, and the ratio of cured and relieved 
(about 80 percent.) was the same. These 
data are very imperfect, since the character 
of the diseases treated is not given, and every 
one knows that chere are diseases in which no 
practitioner would prescribe alcohol in any 
form. As remarked above, the census of 
American physicians would show a large ma- 
jority who practically exclude alcoholic pre- 
scriptions, while they leave themselves dis- 
cretion to resort to them when necessary. 
The danger is that one disease may be re- 
placed by another. This danger physician 
and patient must estimate as best they may. 
FRENCH FLAT TENEMENTS—BEGINNING OF 

A SOCIAL REVOLUTION. 


House-builders have of late been experi- 
menting in French flats, and the result is 
that apartments are now offered to families in 
which elegance, comfort, and cheapness com- 
bine. Having occasion to visit one of the 
latest houses built of this kind, on Macdougal 
street, near Eighth street, our reporter saw, 
on stepping into the porch, a row of five bells 
in horizontal line, beautifully arranged, one 
for each flat, with the occupant’s name ina 
glass frame at each bell, and over each was a 
speaking-tube, through which conversation 
could be held by any person standing in the 
porch. On touching one of the bells, the 
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door noiselessly and mechanically opened 
near by, as if by enchantment, showing a 
richly carpeted hall and stairway, up which 
the heaviest frot might pass noiselessly. The 
rooms are well lighted and ventilated. The 
kitchen, with its wash-tubs, range, hot and 
cold water, bath house, etc,, is admirable. 


The landlord furnishes the stair and hall 


carpet, thé kitchen range and copper boiler 
attached, for about thesame rent as a floor in 
any common tenement house. This is a re- 
volution in house-building, which, if con- 
tinued, would do as much to civilize and ele- 
vate humanity as the church or school- house. 
—Independent. 





SEASONABLE HINTS. 


There are two matters which it becomes 
housekeepers just now to look after. The 
first is the comfort of their residences during 
the change of the season from summer to 
winter. ‘There is no house which would not 
be the better for the heating of one or more 
apartments, especially at morning and in the 
evening. In residences supplied with grates, 
or with those rare but most desirable con- 
veniences, old-fashioned fire-places, a great 
deal of shivering may be avoided by utilizing 
them. In any house a stove may be placed 
in some room, and tend greatly not merely to 
the comfort, but the health of the family. 

A great deal is said of the “capricious” 
character of our climate. But the same is 
said of nearly every climate; and the diffi- 
culty is not in the weather, but in the little 
care that is taken to meet atmospheric changes 
which regularly happen. Childhood and age 
are peculiarly sensitive to cold and damp- 
ness; and in the autumn months are laid the 
foundations of coughs and lung diseases, 
which continue through the winter at least, 
and perhaps permanently weaken the consti- 
tution. A little care and trouble would ob- 
viate this evil. 

Another precaution to be taken is in the 
careful examination of flues, stove-pipes and 
other heating apparatus. Many fires (more, 
indeed, than cause public alarm, being fortu- 
nately discovered in their beginning), are 
caused by defective heating apparatus, The 
disuse of these things in the summer season 
leaves them to decay or disarrangement. 
The great difficulty in the way of early house- 
heating is the goodly terror which the ladies 
have of flies. They say that it keeps the 
— alive to protract the warmth of summer 

y artificial means. But it is scarcely worth 
while to sacrifice certainly the comfort, and 
probably the health, of the whole family, 
merely to permit an atmosphere in which 
flies will become torpid.— Public Ledger. 
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NOTICES. 


The Baltimore Yearly Meeting First-day Schog 
Association will meet in Lombard Street Meeting. 
house on Second-day, 30:h inst., at 7.30 P. M, 

The Executive Committee will meet the same day 
8.30 A.M. A full attendance is desirable. } 


a 
ITEMS. 


J. H. Scort, colored, was admitted on the 2d ing, 
to the Supreme Court of the State, and on the 7h 
inst., to the Common Pleas Court, on motion o 
George S. Earle, of this city, to practice as an at. 
torney and counsellor. 

A vERY useful addition has just been made to op. 
dinary coast warnings by the British Admiralty, | 
consists in firing an explosive charge of balf a pound 
of gun cotton at intervals of fifteen minutes during 
fogs. When there is little wind, as is usual in fogs, 
the sound is heard three miles off. 

Ir is stated that the crop of India rubber, which 
in the Brazilian provinces of Para and Amazonas 
was little over 2,000 tons in 1861, has been steadily 
increasing ever since, and reached 6,763 tons in the 
year 1875, show that there are vast rubber yieldings 
districts which Lave never yet been touched. 

THERE are 119 life-saving stations on our coast 
from Maine to Florida, thirty on the lakes, and eight 
onthe Pacific,employing 1,100 men. The coasts of 
New Jersey, Long Island and North Carolina are the 
most danzerous. Each keeper gets $200 a year, 
and they have saved 3,168 lives in the last four 
years.— Evening Telegraph. 


AT the last meeting of the Boston School Board 
an order was presented and referred to an appropri- 
ate committee, directing inquiry as to the advisa- 
bility of appointing a medical inspector of publi¢ 
schools, who shall supervise all matters pertaining 
to their sanitary condition, including measures for 
the prevention of contagious diseases in them. 

Tue CENTENNIAL.—The turnstile registrations up 
to the night of the 21st inst. show that in point of 
receipts the week exceeded any other in the history 
of the Exhibition, the number of full fee admissions 
aggregating 614,725, or more than 102,000 per day, 
while the 25 cent admissions, including those to 
the Live Stock display, were 6.121. To Pennsylva- 
nia week is accorded the distinction of having 
shown the highest total of admissions, but the pro- 
portion of these at half fee was unusually large, 
over 33,000 school children being admitted on 
Pennsylvania day alone.—Public Ledger. 


TURKEY AND THE War. —It has been announced 
that “‘ Russia rejects the six months’ armistice de- 
cided upon by ‘Curkey, and demands afresh that a 
six weeks’ armistice should be imposed upon the 
belligerents—thus reverting to the proposal origi- 
nally made by England to Turkey.” 

A telegram dated, London, i9th inst., states: ‘It 
is impossible to draw a conclusion from the mass 
of conflicting telegrams about the iutentions of 
Russia and the position of the other Powers. The cor- 
respondents who are usually the best informed are 
at fault now, and any assertions of printed facts 
which may fiad their way to the United Staies 
should be regarded with great caution. Every cap- 
ital in Europe is telegraphing to every other capital 
the inquiry, ‘Is it peace or war?’ and nobody who 
wills is able to answer the question. The news of 
the reconstruction of the triple alliance is uncon- 
firmed, but as yet is uncontradicted.” 
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The President of the BRYANT & STRATTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, 





: Phi i 
made arrangements so that parties desiring to attend this Institution during the progress of iladelphia, has 


the 


UNITED STATES CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 


can secure good board at the present low rates. It will take at least a month to thoroughly examine the numerous 


objects of interest from all parts of the world, and this can easily be 


out interfering with the regular course of study. No 


» done afternoons and on Saturdays, with- 
such opportunity for obtaining a@ business educaiion and 


valuable geveral information will ever again be presented. For full particulars, address 
J. K. SOULE, President, 108 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Correspondence invited. Old roofs (all kinds) promptly 
repaired ; new roofs laid by contract. Agents wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and save the ex- 
pense of a new ronf every 10 or 15 years, Jt can be done: if 
you use Slate Paint, it will not only resist the effects of 
water or wind, but shield you from Fire, 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your Buildings by using Slate Paint, which neither 
cracks in winter nor runs in summer. Old shingle reofs can 
be painted looking much netter, and lasting longer than new 
shingles without tne paint, for one fourth the cost of re- 
shingling. On decayed shingles it fills up the holes and 
pores, and gives a new substantial roof, that lasts for years. 
Curled or warped shingles it brings to their places and keeps 
them there. This paint requires no heating; is applied with 
a brush and very ornaments], It ix chocolate color, when 
first applied, but change~ to a uniform slate color, and is 
to all intents and purposes slate, 


ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is the best paint in the world for durability. 
Tt has a heavy boay, is easily applied, expands by heat, con- 
tracts by cola, dries slow and never cracks nor scales. One 
coat equals 4 of any other. ? 


FIRE-FROOF NEW ROOFS. 


_ Mills, foundries, factories and dwellingsia specialty. Mate- 
rials complete for a new steep or flat Roof of Rubber Roofing 


cost but about Aalf the price of a re-shingling. For private 
houses, barns and buildings of ail descriptions it is far | 


superior to any other rcoting in the world for conveni-nce 
in laying, and combines the ornamental appearance, durabil- 


‘FRIENDS’ ALMANAC 


| FOR 1877. 
| LARGE AND POCKET SIZE. 


| Just issued by Frienps’ Book AssociaATION. Com 


taining a list of Friends’ Meetings and other 
Interesting and Useful Information. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


STORE OF THE ASSOCIATION, 
706 ARCH ST., Philadelphia. 


Price, 10 cents each. $1.00 perdoz. By mail, 
$1.10. <A libaral discount to dealers, Friends are 
requested to send in their orders. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


‘Key and Stem Winding Watches; 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


| SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 





ity and Are-proof qualities of tin, at one-third the cost. > Ce, Se ee ee eS ee 


NO TAR OR GRAVEL USED. 
*“ How to save re-shingling—stop leaks effectually and | 
cheaply in roofs of all kinds,” a 10. page bouk FREE. | 
Write to day, and mention Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NEW YORK SLATE ROOFING CO., LIM: TED, 


Roofing contractors, 49 South Front street, Philadelphia. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1205S. 11th St., Phila. 


MUTUAL 








‘FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY] 








“THE BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD.” 
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Frrniture Warerooms, 227 WN. 10th Street 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


i Repairing, Varnishing end Upholstering neatlly done. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 


Strong Pot Roses, specially prepared for fall planting and 
quick:bloom, sent safely by mail, postpaid. Five splendid 
varieties, all labeled, for 1,00} 12 do, 82.003 19 do. 
$3.00; 26 do. 84.003 35 do. 85.00. For 10 cents 
each additional, one Magnificent Premium Rose to 
every dollar’s worth ordered. Send for our new GUIDE 
TO ROSE-CULTURE, and choose from over 300 
finest sorts. Address THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


RosE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 

















OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 7O1l ARCH STREET. 
ASS*TS, $134,957.36. 


ON EITHER THE MUTUAL OR CASH PLAN. 


Insures against Loss or Damage by Fire on Houses, Stores 
and other Buildings, limited or Pe: petual, and on Fur- 
niture, Goods, Wares, Merchandise,Lumber, ete. 


DIRECTORS: 
CALEB CLOTHIER, Girard Life Ins., 633 Chest. St. 
ALAN WOOD, Sheet-Iron, 519 Arch street. 
THOMAS MATHER, Lumber, Broad & Wallace Streets sts. 
T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Fire Insurance, 701 Arch st. 
WILLIAM P. REEDER, 501 Commerce street. 
FRANCIS T. ATKINSON, Notions, 501 Market street. 
THOMAS E. BENNETT, Dry Goods, 112 N. Ninth street. 
CHAS. LIPPINCOTT, Soda Wat+r Fountains, 925 Filbert st. 
SAMUEL W. JACO'S, Carriages, 617 Arch street 
WM. H. JONES, Agricul:ural Implements, 1621 Market st. 
SAMUEL S. ASH. Upholsterer, 21 & 23 N. Tenth street. 
CALVIN TAGGART, 104 North Delaware Avenue. 


ALEB CLOTHIER. Pres. THOS. MATHER, Treas. 
Cae OOD EY bres” =| TUR OBAPMAN, See 


BARCLAY J. SMITH, 





INSURAWN CH 


(FIRFE.) 


$34 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Orders by Mail will receive attention. 
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